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OLD-FASHIONED FATHERS AND NEW- 
FANGLED SCHOOLS' 


An old-fashioned father who earnestly desired a real 
education for his daughter indignantly removed her 
from her third-term Latin class, when she asked him 
what ‘indicative mood’ meant. “They have wasted a 
whole year’s work for you if you do not know that by 
now”, he said. He did not know that Schools had 
changed at all since 1905, when he began to study 
Latin. He had entirely forgotten that he knew what 
indicative mood meant before he ever set foot in a 
Latin class, and that he knew many other grammatical 
terms, because his Grade School teachers had patiently 
drilled him in using them. 

But a change has come over the teaching of English 
since those days. Appreciation of good books and en- 
joyment of reading are what the teachers of English 
aim at now; they even cry, ‘Let the foreign language 
teachers teach their own grammar!"" They have 
thrown out from their course almost every item of 
formal grammar. Read this list of some of the things 
no longer discussed in the English course of the Grade 
Schools: voice, number, person, tense, mood, participle, 
gerund, infinitive, case, indirect object, appositive. A 
child who begins Latin now in the Ninth Grade has 
never heard any of these words, and has not the faintest 
idea of what they mean. An even more important 
factor in the situation is that, because of the habits to 
which he has been trained by the new methods in the 
lower grades, he is not willing to accept a name and 
juggle with it according to directions. He must know 
clearly what he is trying to use, or else he ceases to be 
in the class at all except physically, and this is to say 
that he at once becomes a thorn in the side of the 
teacher and a stumbling-block to his fellows. He is not 
willing to hear that you cut off re from the infinitive to 
find the stem on which to build the tenses of a verb. 
He never heard of tenses, he does not know what it is to 
‘inflect’, he cannot understand ‘infinitive’. 

Now, how can anyone fancy that we can begin to 
teach in the first two terms of Latin all the forms and 
all the syntax which used to be based on our solid 
English grammar foundation? Of course, it is true that 
we never really understood our English grammar until 
it was re-created in our Latin course. But the termi- 
nology at least was familiar to us. Nor were we pos- 
sessed of that virtue that leans so far toward the side of 
vice in the schoolroom, of not being willing to listen to a 
strange name and to use the object it represents with- 
out insisting upon a full and perfect understanding of 
all its meaning. What is the Latin teacher to do when 
she sees the precious minutes of her Latin hour eaten up 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 6-7, 1932. 


by teachings and re-teachings of the meaning of ‘trans- 
itive verb’, ‘object’, ‘person’, and the other common 
terms of grammar? If she does not teach the sub- 
junctive till the third term, why should she ever men- 
tion in the first or the second term the fact that the 
tenses we study are tenses of the indicative mood? 
Remember that the youngster has never had anyone 
suggest to him that he say ‘If I were a pirate...’, in- 
stead of ‘If I was a pirate...’, and that he has never 
stopped to reflect that there are two different shades of 
feeling in the sentence, ‘We are the greatest School on 
earth, but we might be beaten’. 

But I have hardly begun to scratch the surface of the 
difference in the conditions we meet, when I tell you 
about the English course, for the whole Elementary 
School is achieving a revolutionary change that is pro- 
ducing a totally new type of child. When the clouds of 
war cleared away and we began to study the facts we 
had recorded about our 7,000,000 young men between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty, we faced some ugly 
facts. ‘You have raised a generation of neurotics and 
invalids. It is all the fault of the Public Schools’, they 
shouted at us. Educational dictators then promulgated 
the doctrine that compulsion must leave the school- 
room. Freedom and interest are the only rulers there 
now. The teacher now offers the studies of the Ele- 
mentary Schools to the children, but, if the children do 
not choose to adopt and practice them, no remon- 
strance follows. Never does a modern teacher say to 
her class, ‘But you ought to learn this; your parents ex- 
pect you to do it because you will need it some day’. 

The attitudes of the pupils are quickly being en- 
tirely changed. Attitudes? no, temperament, dis- 
position. Always must the approach to a new idea be a 
careful survey, a series of scouting parties from four or 
five different approaches, then a process of sapping and 
mining till the whole fortress is honeycombed. At last, 
possession! There is no doubt that a new habit of in- 
dependent thought, a new tenacity of real ideas are 
developing in pupils as elementary teachers grow more 
skilled in applying these principles. 

But progress in the early stages of any subject is 
slower by these methods than ever before. Haste here 
is fatal. We cannot teach part of the time by the new 
way and then revert to the old way for a little speeding 
up. If we try that, the class simply departs from us. 
“Why did eight of the thirty-four people in your Latin 2 
class insist upon dropping Latin before Thanksgiving, 
Miss X. ?’’, a supervisor asked a teacher. ‘‘Because”’, 
she replied, ‘I tried to cover the course of study and 
they cannot take in all those ideas in so short a time’’. 

So I say to that indignant father, ‘Are you not 
willing to bring up your children in this world as it is 
to-day? Do you still hope that everything will be for 
them exactly as it was for you? Are you so sure of 
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your own perfection that nothing that differs from your 
own training can be proper for them?" These are 
cruel words to say to a poor misguided father. But 
there are many College professors who are resting in the 
same medieval darkness, not knowing what is going on 
in the educational world from which their pupils will 
come to them, the world of the Junior High School 
and the Senior High School. 

But let us reason together, for perhaps we can thus 
come to an understanding. 

What are these children of 1932? They are young- 
sters of health and vitality never before seen in this 
world. They are full of red blood and are fed on vita- 
mins three times a day. They are more muscular and 
taller than any of their forebears, more full of nervous 
energy, more restless. So much for the outside; what 
of the inside? They will do anything after you or with 
you, but they will not take directions to do something 
alone. If you are sure of yourself, careful, methodical, 
they will fall m with your plans and dig earnestly 
though briefly at what you have carefully led them 
over; but they will not voyage out into an unknown 
paragraph to find out what it means. They respond to 
the spirit of the teacher, not to the voice of authority. 
They follow you into something new with real zest. 
There is nothing of that cherubic pretence of attention 
that twenty years ago used to cloak absent-mindedness. 
But they must get immediate gains and results and 
satisfactions. Nothing distant satisfies them. They 
will do a short piece of drudgery to be able to write a 
four-word sentence, but they will not do two years of 
drudgery for the distant pleasure of reading Cicero or 
developing a distinguished English style. But they 
can be kept at that drudgery if it is divided into small 
enough and definite enough parts, if its accomplish- 
ment is recorded every day, and if it is done so different- 
ly every day that work is full of variety. 

But, stay, I am not yet giving a complete picture, for 
there are certain handicaps and disabilities in them 
that make them hard to teach. They write atro- 
ciously, they cannot keep their lines of writing even 
measurably near the horizontal. They cannot read 
handwriting well enough to follow blackboard writing, 
unless they are allowed far more time than was neces- 
sary five yearsago. They do not know a script froma 
script f, for example, and g and g are alike to them. 
They cannot form a part of a class for five uninterrupted 
minutes; their swift fatigue is evidenced by immediate 
conversation. They cannot read a short simple para- 
graph in English and carry out its directions. 

But we must not let ourselves dwell on the dis- 
astrous effects on the children of this new policy in 
education. To enumerate to ourselves their short- 
comings, their incapacities is to make it impossible to 
see where we can still find a stronghold for Latin, what 
ground in this chaotic no-man’s land of American edu- 
cation we can still entrench and hold till better days 
can dawn. Spinoza said, ‘I have labored not to mock, 
not to lament, not to execrate the deeds of men. I have 
labored to understand them’. If we refuse to mock and 
execrate this new system of education, if we strive in- 
stead to utilize its methods, spreading interesting and 


charming substance before our pupils even as we lead 
them up that necessarily stony path of elementary 
Latin, we shall be able to hold our own. 

What are the conditions upon which the teacher 
must divide and arrange the work? The first four 
terms are now organized fairly satisfactorily. With 
thirty minutes of home study every night during the 
first term, thirty-five the second, and forty or forty- 
five the third and the fourth, the average child can earn 
a C in Latin, if the teacher is prudent and discreet. 
With the same amount of time-expenditure, a more 
gifted child, one whose ability would justify the com- 
munity in granting him a College course, can gain a B 
oran A. But, when we come to the fifth and the sixth 
terms, the situation is quite different. Only the tal- 
ented students, the students who enjoyed their Latin, 
remain in our classes, but the hosts of new constructions 
and the increased difficulty of the reading render even 
sixty minutes of home study every day hardly enough 
to insure “certification grade” (an A or a B). The 
same thing is true of the Vergil course. 

This amount of time becomes more impossible every 
year. It is not a matter of choice on the pupil’s part. 
Afternoon physical training is compulsory in all large 
High Schools; clubs for Church and community are 
offering more, and are demanding more time. No other 
lesson requires so much outside preparation as Latin 
now requires. Biology, which expects no home prepa- 
ration at all, counts for just as good a College credit as 
Cicero! The content of biology is part of the necessary 
information of any intelligent person to-day. The 
content of a Cicero course, when the course is taught 
from the point of view of the origins of our institutions 
and ideas of civic duty, is probably an even more 
necessary part. I mean to say that, if the next few 
years call upon us to make some radical changes in our 
forms and institutions, we need the experience and the 
thought of the Romans to guide our experiments, far 
more than we need the pleasure of contemplating the 
wonders of evolution. 

It is perfectly possible to give this understanding of 
Rome's effort at governing without demanding such an 
intolerable amount of study to achieve the course. But 
the avalanche of clause-constructions in third-year 
Latin makes it almost impossible to deal in class with 
anything but grammar. Moreover, certain ideas in- 
volved in these clauses seem far too subtle for brains of 
sixteen and seventeen to distinguish. The difference 
between the two moods used with antequam and prius- 
quam is a case in point. Characteristic clauses are an- 
other example. The pupils cannot memorize some- 
thing they do not understand! I hear from several 
quarters, ‘You mean they will not! But you should 
make them!’ That is why they go in shoals to the 
principal and say they find that their course must be 
changed. They need some other particular subject, 
instead of Latin, they say, to be ready for their College 
work. We are cutting off our own heads. We are 
deliberately opposing Latin to every habit and every 
point of view the educational world is establishing, and 
the punishment is falling first on ourselves, for our 
classes are vanishing, and secondly on our country, for 
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never did land more need the counsel and the wisdom 
of the past. 

We used to do our studying outside of School, our 
reciting in School, and our thinking between times on 
our own responsibility. Nowadays the modern edu- 
cational dictators have arranged things so that we do 
our thinking as we work in School, very little reciting 
at all, and our studying after we are grown up and see 
the necessity for it. The other courses in the High 
School have gradually adapted themselves to this situ- 
ation. There is nothing inherent in the nature of Latin 
that prevents its being so adapted. Part of the read- 
justment is already accomplished; but much more 
remains yet to be done. It is only by facing the need 
and by taking counsel together, discussing the situ- 
ation with frankness and mutual confidence, that we 
can decide upon a program that will keep the Latin 
language in the curriculum. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that we havea 
choice as to whether we shall maintain our old course or 
make some adjustments more suitable for to-day. 
These are not the alternatives that present themselves. 
We can reconsider our Latin course or we can watch our 
country advance into the gloom of the future without 
the noble dignity of the Latin tongue to clothe our 
language with splendid vigor, and without the ex- 
perience of the Romans to warn us in the crises that 
await us. 


The vanguard of a new army is upon us. It is enter- 
ing Senior High School now. Lovers of the Classics 
out in the world, and College professors, do not stand 
far off and refuse to listen to us, but come down from 
Olympus and bring us aid. We need standardized 
tests that are not built to exploit one text-book, we 
need stories, we need lessons on how to know participles 
in English and Latin simultaneously, on how to teach 
what ‘person’ means, on how to tell ‘past’ from ‘pas- 
sive’,on what are English subjunctives. Dedicate one 
hour a week to learning about and trying to help in a 
situation that is far too complicated for High School 
teachers to handle by themselves. Visit a Junior High 
School class in Latin. See for yourselves. If you 
happen into a room where all is quiet and orderly 
(there are many such), then try to teach that class for 
five successive days yourself. You will find out many 
things about modern youth. 


I submit that every worker in the field of the Classics, 
including archaeologists and philologists, ought to find 
out from personal observation the conditions under 
which the elements of Latin have to be taught to-day, 
and that each one should give some of his time and in- 
genuity and learning to help in this crisis. Let us take 
for allies the psychologists and educators who still 
believe in the wholesome effect of learning facts and 
doing things worth while. With a united front and the 
advice and the assistance of men who advocate the ‘hy- 
giene of performance’, as they call it, we shall yet be 
able to build ourselves a stronghold in this new 
world. 


Junior Hicu Scuoot, 


Wasuincton, D. C MILDRED DEAN 


THE VADIMONIAN LAKE AND FLOATING 
ISLANDS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


The letter of Pliny the Younger which contains his 
elaborate and amusing description of the floating 
islands of the Lacus Vadimonis (8.20.3-8) is widely 
read, but it is probable that many of its readers are un- 
aware that several other lakes are recorded as having 
harbored islands of the same sort in antiquity and that 
similar phenomena are not uncommon to-day. 

Lists of lakes with floating islands are given by 
Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones 3.25.7-8, who, inci- 
dentally, speaks of only a single island in the Vadi- 
monian Lake (§ 8:...Et alia <insula> in Vadimonis 
lacu vehitur....), and by Pliny the Elder, Naturalis 
Historia 2.209, as well as in the short treatise of Pseudo- 
Sotion which gives an account rdv owopdinv wepl 
Vadimonian Lake is mentioned by each of these 
authors, but from the subordinate position which it 
occupies in their discussions of the subject we may 
infer that other lakes were more famous for their 
floating islands, notably the lake at Cutiliae, which 
Seneca specifically says (§ 8), he had himself seen. 

The condition of what is left of the Vadimonian Lake 
in modern times is described by George Dennis, The 
Cites and Cemeteries of Etruria’, 1.142—145?, from 
whom I quote the following sentences: 

If you follow the Tiber for about four miles above 
Orte, you will reach, on the right bank, the ‘‘Laghetto”’ 
or ‘‘Lagherello,”’ or ‘‘Lago di Bassano,” so called from a 
village in the neighborhood. In it you behold the 
Vadimonian Lake of antiquity.... It is, indeed, no 
easy matter to find the lake; for it has so shrunk in 
dimensions, that what must have been a spacious tract 
of water in the olden time, is now but a small stagnant 
pond, almost lost in the tall reeds and bulrushes that 
wave over it. These we may conclude represent the 
islets, which either never had an existence, or have now 
clubbed together to stop up the lake. 

In a footnote is added: 


This process is still going forward in certain lakes in 
Italy—in the Lago d’ Isole Natanti, or Lake of the 
Floating Islands, near the road from Rome to Tivoli, 
and well known from the description of Sir Humphry 
Davy in his “Last Days of a Philosopher’’ (see also 
Westphal’s Rémische Kampagne, p. 108), and also in 
the Lacus Cutiliae in Sabina, renowned by the ancients 
for its floating islands, and now called the Pozzo Ratig- 
nano. “Its banks appear to be approaching each other 
by incrustation; there is no shelving shore, the rock 
being suspended over the lake, like broken ice over a 
deep abyss."" The waters are sulphureous, yet there are 
fish in the lake. ‘‘The phenomenon of floating islands 
may still be observed; they are nothing more than reeds 
or long coarse grass, the roots of which bound together 
by the petrifying nature of the water, are sometimes de- 
tached from the shore."’ Gell's Rome, II. p. 370. 
Compare the following statement from A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, by various writers, 
edited by William Smith* (2.1253): 

..the Vadimonian lake is a very trifling sheet of 
water, in fact, a mere pool or stagnant pond.... Its 


waters are whitish and highly sulphureous, resembling, 
in this respect, the Aquae Albulae near Tibur, where the 


'This is included among the Ilapadoféypada, edited by A. 


Westermann (Braunschweig, 1839). 
*London, John Murray, 1883. ‘London, John Murray, 1873. 
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phenomenon of floating islands still occasionally 
occurs... 


Dennis‘ further remarks: 

Floating islands are common enough in the great 
rivers of South America. I have seen them even far at 
sea, carried out by the tide. 


This is substantiated by Frank Vincent, Around and 
About South America: Twenty Months of Quest and 


Query*, 163, 353, 402: 

... Very many camelotes, or floating islands of water- 
plants, passed us, voyaging slowly down the stream 
<i. e. the Paraguay River>. The banks are being con- 
stantly undermined and broken off by current and 
wind—and thus are launched the camelotes... . 


...The current <of the Amazon River> is strong— 
three or four miles an hour—and carries along fruits, 
stalks, huge logs, and a great many large islands of 
grass and reeds, like those in the Paraguay River to 
which I have heretofore alluded, save that here many 
of them were forty or fifty feet square. . . . 


... The current of the Orinoco does not c down the 
great number of grassy islands and tree-trunks that one 
sees always on the Amazon.... 


Compare W. D. Boyce, Illustrated South America, 533°: 


Sometimes we caught glimpses of islands of floating 
waste <on the Amazon River>. 


Floating islands are also numerous on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, especially on the White Nile. Here 
what is known as sudd has been present in such great 
quantities as to cause serious obstruction to navigation, 
and elaborate engineering projects have been carried 
out to make and keep the river navigable’. An in- 
teresting description of the sudd is to be found in a 
work by Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda Protect- 


orate, 1.149-150°: 

The sudd ... is, as most untravelled people now 
know, an extraordinary floating vegetable obstruction 
which collects in the waters of these equatorial lakes 
and rivers where the lake surface is sheltered from 
rough winds, and where the current of the river is 
sluggish. Papyrus clumps become detached by the 
action of wind or floods, and, driven by the breeze into 
little groups, their roots become united below the sur- 
face of the water by the accretion of waterweed and 
other vegetable substances, so that in time a peaty 
mass is formed just below the surface of the water, 
from which the papyrus continues to grow as from a 
soil. A long Phragmites reed, with fluffy white plumes 
like pas grass, grows out into the shallow water, 
and builds barriers into the stream which arrest the 
floating islands of papyrus; or this reed may form float- 
ing islands of its own. Papyrus may prosper so much 
on the floating islands, composed mainly of its own 
roots, that these roots may reach the thickness of a 
man’s leg, and grow downwards twenty feet below the 
top of the floating islands. 

The amaranth, or “‘love-lies-a-bleeding”’; Pistia 
stratiotes (like a huge duckweed); a certain convolvulus 
creeper; and other vegetable items which drift down- 


‘See note 2, above. 
*New York, D. A 
*Chicago, Rand 


leton and Company, 1890. 
cNally and Company, 1902. 


"See Encyclopaedia Britannica", 16.457 A, under Nile: The Re- 
— = 4 - hi d Company, 1902. I am grateful to Mrs 

. Hutchinson an any, 
Catharine J. Pierce, Reference Librarian of oarthenese College, 
for directing my attention to this work. 


stream all add their mass to the vegetable dam, or by 
rapid growth bind one floating island to another. In 
some cases the ambatch-trees (a kind of bean, with 
orange blossoms) grow steadily out into the water 
until the river becomes too deep. They make a stout 
wooden barrier which is one of the hardest parts of the 
sudd to cut through, a water-thicket with strong roots 
going down into the mud bottom.... On many of the 
northern creeks of the Victoria Nyanza, protected from 
the waves of the open lake, this sudd or vegetable 
growth is gradually creating a soil, and filling up the 
bays with what some day may be a land surface of peat, 
perhaps afterwards coal. 

Note also the following statement in the same work 


(1.64): 

...Lake Kioga receives the Victoria Nile after its 
descent down the rapids which follow the Ripon Falls. 
The current of the Nile forms a discernible channel up 
the western — of this winding lake, though the water 
is often blocked with sudd.... 

Photographic illustrations of masses of sudd are given 
on pages 148 and 149. 

It will be seen from Sir Harry Johnston's account 
that in spite of the definitions of sudd given in the 
dictionaries, e. g. in A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles (‘‘An impenetrable mass of float- 
ing vegetable matter which obstructs navigation on the 
White Nile’) and in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary of the English Language (‘‘The floating 
vegetable matter which often makes the White Nile 
unnavigable’’), these floating islands are found in the 
equatorial lakes as well as in the river proper. 

The action of the wind in moving these islands about 
is further attested in a passage from a work entitled 
Kamongo, by Homer W. Smith’. The auithor is Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at University and Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College, New York, and as a Guggenheim 
Fellow made a trip to Africa for the purpose of collect- 
ing lung-fish to bring back to this country. In the 
course of his delightful account of his experiences, 
while telling of his stay at Kisumu on Lake Victoria, he 
says (68-69): 


...each morning a gang of convicts would pass by our 
door on the way to the shore where they were cutting 
out papyrus... .I could watch the prisoners working on 
the shore from our front porch; armed with big knives, 
jembies, and ropes they would walk out on to the islands 
of papyrus that had blown in from across the Gulf 
<i. e. the Kavirondo Gulf at the eastern end of the 
lake> and cut off the feathery tops. Then they would 
cut out big blocks of root and, working a rope around 
them, pull them ashore where they burned them... . 


In connection with Pliny’s account of the way in 
which sheep were sometimes carried to and fro on the 
islands in the Vadimonian Lake it is interesting to 
note the following statement in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica", 21. 514 B, s. v. Sudd: 

... These peaty blocks of decayed vegetation and soil 
are compressed by the current so that in parts they can 
support an elephant... . 


Swartumore CoLLece 
*New York, The Viking Press, 1932. 


L. R. SHERO 
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Vergil’s Primitive Italy. By Catharine Saunders. 
New York: Oxford University Press (1930). Pp. 
ix + 226'. 


In this interesting book, Vergil’s Primitive Italy, 
written by one whose scholarly ideals we all know and 
appreciate, we seem to catch echoes of those ancient 
controversies of which Macrobius has left a record, con- 
cerning the extent and the exactness of Vergil’s an- 
tiquarian knowledge. If one may judge from Pro- 
fessor Saunders’s expression of surprise (47, 62, 64, 156) 
in cases where Vergil’s picture is not consistent with the 
findings of archaeology and from her attempts to 
justify the inconsistency and to apologize for it (29, 
45-46, 122, 138-139, 142), we may say that she would 
enter the lists on the side of a Vettius or a Furius Al- 
binus against any such sceptic as Euangelus; but, even 
on the evidence she adduces, there will be more than 
one who, like Euangelus, will not hesitate quin in 
medium detegat insctentiae Vergilianae vulnera, not, as 
in Euangelus’s case, simply to continue an argument, 
but in order to show that in Vergil the exactness of an 
antiquarian was, at least at times, subordinated to the 
art of a poet. 


Three of the eight chapters of which the book is com- 
posed, the fourth, The Volscians, the sixth, Cremation 
and Inhumation, and the eighth, The Relation of 
Aeneid III to the Rest of the Poem, had been printed in 
classical journals in England and America. To these 
have been added Chapter I, The Greeks in Vergil’s 
Primitive Italy, in which the author discusses the sites 
in Italy, including those in Magna Graecia and at 
Cumae, mentioned in the prophecy of Helenus, Ardea, 
Arpi, the Palatine Hill, and Agylla, where Vergil places 
Greek settlements at the time immediately subsequent 
to the Trojan War, Chapter II, The City of Latinus, in 
which Professor Saunders gives a summary of the views 
of Dessau, Wissowa, and Carcopino, and accepts their 
identification of the capitol of the Latins with the 
ancient Lanuvium and the modern Prattica di Mare, 
Chapter III, The Catalogue of Aeneid X, in which she 
discusses the Etruscan allies of Aeneas and their towns, 
Clusium, Cosa, Populonia, Ilva, Pisae, Caere, the 
Ligurians, and, finally, Mantua, seeking in each case to 
answer the question why Vergil selected the town and 
its people as supporters of the Trojans, Chapter V, 
Human Sacrifice, in which, led thereto by Vergil’s 
reference to human sacrifice in connection with the 

<'The contents of the book are as follows: Preface (vii—viii); Con- 
tents (ix); I. The Greeks in Vergil’s Primitive Italy (1- 82): A 


owns in Southern Italy (1-13), 2. Cumae (13-29), 
4. Diomede At Arpi der On The 


Clusium and 
(64-67), B. Populonia and Ilva (69-73), D. Caere 
and its Neigh vorhood (73-78), Ligurians (78-82), Mantua 
82-86); IV. The Volscians (87- oa): Human Sacrifice (97- 120); 
I. Cremation and Inhumation (1a1- 128); VII. Warfare And Arms 
(129-193): SS Remarks> (129-145), I. Arms of Offense 
(145- 169): A. Missile Weebens of the Spear-type (145-153), B. Bow 
pr ity (153 156), Funda and Glandes (157-158), D. 
temporited Missiles E. The Batile- ~ (159-164), F 
Sword -169), Il. Arms Defense (169-193): 
176), ‘elmet (176-181), Corselet (181-186) Belts (186- 
189), 4 “Greaves (190-193); vi I. The Relation of Aeneid III to the 
Rest of the Poem (1 200); List of Abbreviations (210-212); 
Index (213-226). C. 


burial of Pallas (Aeneid 11.30-99), she reviews the evi- 
dence for this rite in early Greece and early Italy and 
the reasons which may have influenced Vergil to refer to 
it, Chapter VII, Warfare and Arms, in which, after a 
general treatment of Vergil’s picture of war and war- 
riors in their epic setting, there is a detailed discussion 
under the headings, Arms of Offense (145-169) and 
Arms of Defense (169-193), of the weapons employed. 

These chapters all have in common the purpose of 
comparing Vergil’s description of places, men, and im- 
plements of war, as component parts of his picture of 
Italy at the end of the second millennium B. C., on the 
one hand with literary tradition, although this is not in 
every case exhaustively treated, and on the other with 
the findings of modern archaeological exploration, the 
chief results of which the author carefully and suc- 
cinctly presents, with references to the leading author- 
ities. 

However grateful we may be to Professor Saunders 
for her scholarly approach to problems which must 
henceforth demand a larger consideration from stu- 
dents of Vergil than they have received in the past?,her 
point of view and her method lead to a danger which 
archaeology is apt to incur whenever it undertakes to 
interpret literature, the danger, namely, of forgetting 
that poetry is a product of the creative imagination and 
is not to be weighed and measured and analyzed as sub- 
stances in a laboratory are weighed and analyzed. 
Vergil, following the accepted traditions of his day, 
puts Greeks and in some cases walled cities on the 
southern coast of the Adriatic, at Arpi, Ardea, Cumae, 
even on the Palatine itself (Aeneid 9.196): how does it 
make him and the tradition less wrong to show from the 
archaeological exploration of these sites that they were 
occupied from late neolithic times and that some of 
them were on prehistoric trade routes leading from the 
Balkan Peninsula and Crete to the West, or that many 
of them were rich centers of culture by the seventh or 
the sixth century B. C.? Archaeology shows us clearly 
enough that they were not such centers at the time in 
which Vergil lays his story; if they were occupied at all 
during that period, they were not occupied by Greeks, 
nor were they adorned with palaces and temples, nor 
had they walls of stone. Even if we may accept for this 
period the “coming of Greek and Aegean influence to 
the regions of the Campanian coast” (18), this is quite a 
different thing from the coming of the Greeks. Vergil 
puts Greeks in these places because tradition had put 
them there, and because this tradition, when it was 
made into an epic, needed their presence there to ex- 
plain why the Trojans had not settled on the Adriatic 
coast, and, finally, because this tradition enhances the 
pathos of the exiles’ plight: they had fled from Greeks 
at Troy only to find Greeks again in the land they 
hoped to occupy. Further, why is it necessary to 
criticize (20) Professor H. E. Butler's reference (in his 
Rehm. Das Geographische Bild des Alten Italien Vergile Acnels, 
en yo s, Supplementband XXIV, Heft II (1932. 
which the author discusses Vergil's geography in the light of histori- 
cal tradition and its literary treatment, and reaches a conclusion 
which it is well to contrast with Professor Saunders’s views: “Wenn 
es auf ~ = Richtigkeit keinen Anspruch machen kann, was 


tut es? seinem en Gesetzen, und die dich 
Cabell opfers hat ihm dauernden Wert verliehen”’. 
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note on Aeneid 6.2") “‘to the marked anachronism im- 
plied in the Trojan visit to Cumae, the colonization of 
which he places at ‘about 700 B. C., long after Aeneas’ 
time...’ "', basing the criticism on the ground that “‘he 
knew Gabrici’s discussion of the archaeological evi- 
dence. ..", which, according to Gabrici, puts the Chal- 
cidian settlement well back toward the end of the ninth 
century B. C.? Even if we accept the date given by 
Gabrici and that of the earliest settlement on the site, 
which he puts towards the end of the eleventh century 
(22), dates which, as Professor Saunders goes on to 
show, may be two centuries too early, the anachronism 
remains none the less, and Professor Butler is right. 
Nor does “the splendid gold and bronze work from the 
Hellenic graves...’ (25), which cannot be dated earlier 
than the seventh century, make fit any less ‘badly into 
prehistoric Campania..." (28) the glorious temple 
which the poet places at Cumae in the eleventh century. 
Surely it is carrying the defence of Vergil the antiquar- 
ian too far to argue, as Professor Saunders does (28- 
29), that Vergil “‘does not claim that the Greek colony 
of Cumae had been founded when the Trojans ar- 
rived there. .."’, that such expressions as ‘the Euboean 
shores of Cumae’ (Aeneid 6.2), ‘the Chalchidian arx’ 
(Aeneid 6.17), ‘the Euboean rock’ (Aeneid 6.98), were 
“established and conventional"’ at the time when 
Vergil wrote, and that, therefore, the poet, in referring 
to Cumaea urbs (Aeneid 3.441), “was here guilty of a 
slip, such as he would not have made had he been deal- 
ing with Cumae at greater length”’ (29, note 65). It is 
far sounder simply to recognize that Vergil’s nar- 
rative is not consistent with the facts brought to light 
by archaeology either in this case, or in that of Evan- 
der’s settlement on the Palatine, of which, after stat- 
ing (41) that “we have no archaeological proof of its 
historicity. ..", Professor Saunders writes (46) ‘‘many 
lovers of Aeneid VIII will perhaps still be loath to 
grant that Vergil, scholar and antiquarian that he was, 
had no foundation in fact for this Arcadian pioneer in 
the West”, or in the picture of the imposing palace of 
Latinus (62), or in Vergil’s ‘‘prodigal use of gold...” 
(142) in the description of arms and armor. While 
recognizing this, however, while admitting that Vergil’s 
picture of early Italy and of the early Italians is, as 
Professor Saunders admits, “too highly colored...” 
(62) and “not always consistently simple” (139), there 
is no need to be, as she confesses herself to be, ‘“‘some- 
what surprised. . ."’ (62), if we always bear in mind that 
Vergil, no matter how deep a student he may have been 
of his country’s past, was above all else a poet. This 
Professor Saunders seems sometimes to forget; thus, 
when she describes (139) “the famous speech of Numa- 
nus Remulus (<Aeneid > 9, 598-620)..." as locus 
classicus for the life of primitive Italy. .."’, she fails to 
remind herself and her readers that Vergil could, when 
his poetic purpose demanded it, give quite a different 
picture (Georgics 2.149-150, 519-535). She can even 
find Vergil guilty of an “error” (93) in representing 
“the marriageable Camilla as known in Etruscan 
towns..." Certainly it is an error from the point of 


*H. E. Butler, The Sixth Book of the Aeneid, With Introduction 
and Notes, 6.79 (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1920). 


view of the evidence of archaeology, even though 
archaeologists are not in such agreement as she implies 
(93) in their interpretation of the evidence, but such 
‘knowledge’ was necessary for the story; without it, 
indeed, there could have been no drama of Turnus, 
and the poet, even if he knew the truth, and he did not, 
had the right to imagine such knowledge. 

In another case Professor Saunders may have al- 
lowed her zeal as a defender of Vergil’s accuracy to 
cause her to neglect what, it seems to me, is a fine use 
of poetic language. She attempts to show (127) that 
Vergil, “in spite of metrical exigencies. ..’’—what 
these were she does not say—, “‘was remarkably con- 
sistent in recognizing differences in primitive burial- 
customs..." In order to do this, she finds it necessary 
to excuse the burning of the dead by the Etruscan 
allies of Aeneas (Aeneid 11.185-186) by suggesting 
(122, note 4) that “...Possibly Vergil became con- 
fused about the Etruscan practice through a knowledge 
of chance discoveries of Villanovan urns in Etruria and 
even through a knowledge of the fact that in so typical 
an Etruscan tomb as the Regolini-Galassi tomb at 
Caere there was found in a niche on one side an olla 
containing cremated remains...'’; and she then uses 
Aeneid 11.204-205, corpora partim multa virum terrae 
infodiunt, as evidence that Vergil thought of the Latins 
as an inhuming people. That some bodies were put in 
the ground in contrast to others which were borne away 
or burned is clear enough, but I doubt very much 
whether Vergil chose the word infodere to denote a 
burial in the strict sense. No where else does he thus 
employ the word and I have been unable to find any 
other example of such a usage‘. On the other hand, in 
the one passage where it is used of the burial of a body 
(Nepos, Pausanias §), it is directly contrasted with 
sepelire; the dead body of Pausanias is thrust into the 
ground (infodere), evidently without due rites, and only 
later duly buried (sepelire). This is the sense, I would 
suggest, in which Vergil employs the word in Aeneid 
11.205, and he chose it, I think, not to mark the Latins 
as an inhuming people in contrast to a cremating 
people, but to give an additional touch of pathos to the 
horror of the scene: some bodies were thrust, without 
due rites, into the earth, others were borne off to the 
neighboring farms and city, the rest were burned. 

The final chapter of the book, dealing with the re- 
lation of the third book of the Aeneid to the rest of the 
poem, although it does not, as the author notes (Preface 
vii), strictly belong to her subject, has this at least in 
common with the preceding chapters, that, just as in 
them the author seeks to emphasize the poet’s an- 
tiquarian and archaeological accuracy, so here she 
endeavors to defend him against the charge of struc- 
tural inconsistency. That I find her more successful in 
this case than in the other is perhaps due to the fact 
that a decade ago I attempted® to answer some of the 
objections brought against this book by arguments 


‘For the associations of the word compare the infossus puer of 
Horace, Epodes 5.32, and the use of ¢ffudere in Pliny, Epistulae 
7.27.11. 

In a paper entitled On Some Theories Concerning the Compo- 
sition of the Aeneid, The American Journal of Philology 45 (1924), 
260-275, a paper which Professor Saunders had evidently not read 
when she wrote hers. 
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very similar in some cases to those offered by Pro- 
fessor Saunders. I still believe that one of the reasons— 
Professor Saunders gives others (202-203)—for the few 
references made to Juno in this book lies in the fact that 
it would have been a dramatic inconsistency to have the 
hero make responsible for his plight the protecting 
divinity of the queen who has befriended him and to 
whom he is telling his tale. With the author's view 
(209) that the third book is not ‘‘so inconsistent with, or 
so inferior to, the rest of the Aeneid that Vergil would 
only have been satisfied with completely rewriting 
it...”, I heartily agree. 

It will be clear, I trust, that such criticism as I have 
to make of this book is due to my disagreement with a 
method of interpretation which seems sometimes, at 
least, to lose sight of Vergil the poet in an attempt to 
find Vergil the antiquarian. Such disagreement does 
not, however, detract from the interest and the value of 
a work which enables us, by the presentation of the 
archaeological evidence, to compare the reality in 
Italy of the eleventh century with the glamorous 
picture made of it by the imagination of the poet, and, 
by noting the testimony of ancient literature, to learn 
(and to marvel) how the poet out of the conflicting 
mass of tradition at his hand made so royal and unified 
a poem. 

The book is provided with a List of Abbreviations 
(210-212), and an excellent Index (213-226), and is 
throughout a model of accuracy. 

Marpury B. OGLE 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome 


Persuasive Speech, An Art of Rhetoric for College. By 
Francis P. Donnelly. New York: P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons (1931). Pp. x + 258. $2.25. 


The claim of Father Donnelly’s book, Persuasive 
Speech, to be noticed in THe CLAssicaL WEEKLY rests 
on its use of classical material for illustration. The 
author says (Preface, vi), 

The writer has had the good fortune during his many 
ears of teaching to be professor of oratorical expression 
in the three languages of Greek, Latin and English, 
and in accordance with that fine feature of the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum, the precepts throughout are exempli- 
fied by parallels in the three languages. 
Less favored pedagogues will envy a teacher whose 
classes can profit from parallels in the three languages. 
Enviable too are those classes whose academic ex- 
ercises include wise guidance through spirited selections 
relevant to their own interests; American patriotism, 
Irish rights, Catholic disabilities are recurrent themes 
in the models, and an example of Mr. Alfred E. Smith's 
campaign oratory is included. Whether close analysis 
of masterpieces and the mastery of a critical termin- 
ology will produce persuasive speakers may be doubted. 
Father Donnelly himself has no delusions on the subject. 
On his title-page he quotes in Latin St. Augustine, De 
Doctrina Christiana 4.5; on page 1 he translates the 
passage thus: 
Without the rules of rhetoric many have become better 
speakers than those who learned the rules, but we have 


yever known one who became a speaker without read- 
ing or hearing the discussions and speeches of others. 
This attitude lifts Father Donnelly’s precepts and ex- 
amples from a utilitarian level and makes his analyses 
and rules a humane study of an artistic literary form. 

The book is divided into three parts: Arguments (1— 
72); Arrangement (73-199); Style (200-223). A com- 
plete Analytical Index (244-254) gives an outline sum- 
mary of the book. There are also Tabular Analyses of 
Cicero, De Imperio Cn. Pompei and Pro Milone, and of 
Demosthenes, First Philippic and On the Crown (224- 
242). The final chapter (Principles of Persuasion, 215- 
223) is an extended exposition of Demosthenes, On the 
Crown 208. 


UNIversITy Moses HaApAs 


THE TIBER 


In 1930 the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia, published a book entitled Down the Tiber and 
Up to Rome (207 pages). The title-page bears the 
statement that the book was written by Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein, Geoffrey J. Marks, and Frank A. Wallis. 

The book is an account of a voyage which the three 
authors made in a rubber canoe down the Tiber from 
Ponte San Giovanni to Rome. ; 

Of their trip, viewed in retrospect, the authors write 
thus (8): 


“To those who wish to see a little-known part of 
Italy, fascinating for its natural beauty, rich in varied 
historical associations, endowed with its due share of 
the treasures of art and architecture, and affording 
most agreeable personal contacts, we can heartily 
recommend an expedition over the same ground. If the 
reader is not inclined to emulate the ardours of un- 
certain navigation, with a very few modifications it is 
»erfectly feasible to traverse much the same territory 
& road. We found the advantages of our own method 
to be the enjoyment of the fresh and ever-changing 
river views. Views from the road will often be views 
from the back, as it were; views from the river are views 
from in front. The river outlook, too, has frequently a 
certain spaciousness not found ashore. Likewise, by 
road there will inevitably be sundry retracings of the 
way and the intermediate journeyings will sometimes 
be longer. Nevertheless the trip is heartily to be 
recommended”. 


I shall presently have more to say about this book. 
For the present I wish to call attention to the account 
given of a section of the Tiber—mysterious to the 
neighboring inhabitants even in 1929!!—a stretch of 
the Tiber known as “I! Forello’’, not far below the town 
of Todi. If, in 1929, persons dwelling within a short 
distance of such a place as I] Forello could know so 
little about it (their failure to explore, to try to learn 
about it is most interesting and instructive), can one 
wonder that in far-off days men gave currency to such 
tales as the story about the Symplegades, The Clashing 
Rocks? 

On pages 135-137, 145-146, 149-151, the authors 
write as follows about II Forello, telling what they had 
heard about it in advance, and what they found Il 
Forello to be in fact. 


“The sum total of their information was that there 
was a terrible danger ahead of us, something called Jl 
Forello. At length we pieced the various stories to- 
gether. Jl Forello means a cleft or hole in the rock and, 
so far as we could gather, the Tiber at this point forced 
its way through a narrow passage where the mountain 
had been split asunder, in prehistoric times. This point 
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lay about five miles below Todi. It a that in 
the middle of this ay 
fall thirty feet high, and then continued through what 
was virtually an underground channel. In the old days 
they used to send timber through the Forello on its wa 
to Rome, but the raftsmen had gone around the For 
pe and collected their rafts again at the other side. 

hey would not go through with the timber, for, they 
said, after the falls it disappeared from view for about a 
hundred feet. The walls to this ‘canyon’ were about a 
thousand feet high. No boat had ever been through, al- 
though attempts had sy been made. They had 
all ended in disaster. € previous spring three men 
had set out to make the passage, but their endeavour 
had brought the usual misfortune. Their boat had 
been dashed to — on the rocks of the island that lies 
just before the falls; one man had been killed instantly, 
and the other two had just barely managed to swim to 
the shore and drag themselves out exhausted. 

This, be it noted, was the description and story told 
us by the —_ of Todi, and it is fair to assume that 
the reader formed much the same mental picture as 
we did at the time—the river gradually narrowing till 
you come to a cleft in the mountain; sheer walls tower- 
ing above a turbulent stream about forty or fifty feet 
wide; a e that never saw the sun; probably a nar- 
row path running along the face of the cliff; a rock 
island and, beyond it, a waterfall; and then a black 
tunnel through which the water boiled. Not a cheerful 
outlook, as you may imagine. 

Before setting out on our expedition we had been 
told there were some bad rapids and whirlpools in the 
upper Tiber, but we had not been warned of any par- 
ticular danger in the neighbourhood of Todi. We had 
come to Italy at that time on purpose to navigate the 
Tiber. .., and we had no mind to abandon the project 
without at least having a go at this difficult place ahead 
of us. We were determined to send the canoe through 
Il Forello — and that one of us, at least, would go 
through with it if it were at all possible to do so....” 


“As we dropped downstream under the bridge we 
looked ,- There, ranged all along the parapet at the 
side of the bridge were the two village roe an three 
Franciscan friars who had suddenly sprung up out of 
the earth, an old man with a pet sheep on a leash, small 
boys, women, goats, dogs, and all the biped and quad- 
ruped population of the place not otherwise urgent! 
engaged at the moment. The humans waved farewell 
and gave us their blessing....Just below the bridge 
some women were washing clothes on stones by the 
water side. They, too, paused from their labours and 
wished us godspeed. verybody seemed genuinely 
concerned for our safety’’. 


“After our early luncheon we pushed on afoot to ex- 
plore and after we had gone about three quarters of a 
mile, Harold and Frank decided to go back for the 
canoe. Geoffrey went on with the Italians but soon had 
to leave them as they had reached a place where it was 
impossible to go farther on foot except by crossing the 
stream. The next part of the story can be told only in 
Geoffrey's own words, as he alone experienced it: ‘We 
had come to the cleft in the mountain, but there was 
not the black hole we had expected. I said good-bye to 
= friends as they could not accompany me any 

er. 


e the river went over a water-' 


The dangerous of the Forello was said to be a 
little more than half a mile farther on, for we had just 
passed the island. The walls of the mountain were 
sheer, jagged cliffs, with no vestige of the path we had 
expected to find, but owing to the lowness of the water a 
few rocks were shewing above the surface along the 
right bank. I swam across to them and walked as far as 
they went. Then I saw some more rocks farther down 
on the other side, so I swam to them. And so I went on, 
a backwards and forwards for about two 
miles. 

It was one of the most eerie experiences I have ever 
undergone. I was all alone and there was no sound 
except that of water rushing through rapids. Per- 
haps—who knew—the dreaded waterfall might be 
round the next bend ahead. Towering walls of jagged 
rock glowered above me, wide enough apart, however, 
to let in the welcome light of the sun. Each time I 
entered the water, with the roaring of the turbulent 
stream ahead, I wondered whether I would be swept 
away by some swift current and carried over the water- 
fall before I could save myself. I don’t think I was 
frightened. I was just awed and indulging in the luxury 
of an entirely new experience of danger. 

At one point I thought that at last I had come to the 
notorious spot. The walls of the gorge were at their 
highest. I had walked as far as I could on the left 
bank, and fifty yards ahead of me a large pile of stones 
had been thrown up on the other bank. The water 
before me was deep, dark and ominous, and round the 
bend I could hear the raging of a troubled torrent. 
entered the water with more trepidation than I had 
ever before known in my life. I swam across. Round 
the bend there was merely a more tempestuous rapid 
than usual, and when I had walked the length of the 
couple of hundred yards at my disposal I found the 
country was widening out again. 

As I had been gone an hour, I thought I had better go 
back for Harold and Frank. They could at least come 
as far as I had. I met them more than a mile back, 
Harold picking his course over the rocks at the end of 
the island, on his way to look for me, and Frank waiting 
in the canoe. I went on downstream again, traversing 
the distance much as I had before, while Harold and 
Frank, navigated the canoe’. 

The passage of the rapids and whirlpools in the 
canoe made very nasty going for over half a mile, it 
must be admitted, and the voyage through the Forello 
was not a thing we should care to repeat very often. 
There was an unbroken succession of rapids and whirl- 
pools, and some of the rapids it was impossible to take 
with anyone in the canoe owing to the presence of 
thickly-strewn boulders too near the surface for even 
the shallow draught of our rubber craft. At such 
places Harold and Frank had to wade gingerly through 
the water and rocks, holding on to the canoe, guiding it 
and occasionally lifting it, and then climb in as soon as 
the obstructions ceased, paddle across the whirlpool, 
and go straight into the next rapids. These they might 
have to take ly afoot, as before, or might be able to 
shoot sitting 1n the canoe. It was a tedious as well as a 
dangerous job and left no opportunity to enjoy the 
scenery, which was really very fine, as we eventually 
discovered when at last we had a chance to look 
back”’. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


